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LUCIAN FREUD: WORKS ON PAPER 
July 18 - September 24, 1989 

The first exhibition devoted to Lucian Freud’s drawings and prints will conclude 
its international tour at The Cleveland Museum of Art from July 18 through 
September 24, 1989. About forty drawings and thirty-five prints, drawn from private 
and public collections, reveal a man little known in the United States although he is 
considered among the most important figurative artists of his time. As the Cleveland 
Museum was one of the first museums in this country to purchase a painting by 
Freud, the exhibition of his works on paper is especially appropriate here. 

These works cover the years from 1936 to 1954 and 1961 to the present. The 
gap between the two periods marks Freud’s wrenching effort to change his style. His 
early work was tight and tense; words like sharp, prickly, nervous, were then used to 
describe his line. Made with a tiny mapping nib, the line was sometimes calligraphic 
and always energetic, betraying a vigorous interest in texture, such as fur or hair, and 
echoing a Northern European or German tradition. That tradition was very much out 
of fashion in England of the 1930s and 40s, where Freud made his debut as a teen- 
age prodigy. At that early point in his career, Freud was already recognized as "a 
wild card in the pack," according to The New York Timfts ’ art critic, John Russell. 

Russell recalls: "And when he matched his instinct, his intelligence, his speed of wit 
and his total recklessness against the rest of the world, we were in no doubt as to 
who would come out on top." 
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He had been bom in Berlin, in 1922, a son of Sigmund Freud’s son Ernst, and 
had moved to England with his family in 1933. From the time of his first exhibition 
in 1944 Lucian Freud was much admired, but his 1958 exhibition was badly received. 
He was stmggling to free himself from the enamel-like precise surface of his early 
works and toward a rougher and more sensual surface. Between 1954 and 1961 
Freud abandoned drawing, which he felt was keeping his painting tight and linear. 
Drawing remained a minor activity for him until 1970, although he was experimenting 
with watercolor, a medium he had not explored before. His drawings and prints since 
then are composed with a more relaxed line, expressively drawn. 

Portraits have been Freud’s preoccupation: blunt, forceful, idiosyncratic portraits 
of people important to him. He seems to prefer directness, even disturbing directness, 
to the easy elegance of which his fluent draftsmanship is manifestly capable. Most of 
the portraits were made in his studio in the Paddington area of London, as 
unpicturesque an environment as any artist ever worked in: one harsh overhead light 
above the sitter’s head, a torn sofa, oil-soaked rags stuck to the walls, and views over 
tenement backyards. Into this studio have come sitters whose trust in him appears to 
be complete, so fully do they reveal their bodies and spirits. 

The obvious emotional rapport between Freud and his subjects is nowhere better 
illustrated than in his portraits of his parents. A watercolor and pencil drawing of his 
father in the year that he died, 1970, is exhibited, with two drawings and one etching 
of his mother. An organizing curator, Robert Flynn Johnson, calls Freud’s portraits of 
his mother "one of the most moving and penetrating series of portraits in this 
century." Many observers have noted that Freud’s mother is one of his few subjects 
who could return his direct, searching gaze with one as level and unyielding as his 


own. 
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A distinctive feature of the portraits is their close concentration on the face. 
Freud stands close enough to his sitters to lean over and touch them, and this creates 
an intense visual encounter for the viewer as well. But the nudes-more accurately, 
the naked bodies-and their frank sexuality are the images that leave what one critic 
has called "residual shock." These bodies are open to our scrutiny in every physical 
and psychological way. Freud’s images of horses and other animals, for which he has 
great affection, are as personal and intimate as his images of people. Indeed, he 
seems to acknowledge no barrier between humans and animals. 

While some of the drawings were made after paintings— they have "arisen from 
the paintings," one critic points out-none were made as preparation for paintings. 
Some are sketches, some are finished images. All reveal the artist’s intensity and 
singular vision. Sir Herbert Read called Freud the "Ingres of existentialism," and 
even to viewers who use neither Ingres nor existentialism as a comparative measure, 
it is plain that Lucian Freud’s work cannot be mistaken for that of any other artist. 

The exhibition has been organized by The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco 
and the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford University, in conjunction with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. The catalogue, which publishes Freud’s graphic work in its entirety 
and includes essays by the organizing curators, Robert Flynn Johnson of San 
Francisco and Nicholas Penny of Oxford, is available at the Museum Bookstore. A 
videotaped BBC interview with the artist will be shown in Gallery F of the Prints and 
Drawings Department during the run of the exhibition. 

# # # 

For additional information, photographs, or color slides, please contact Adele Z. Silver, 

Public Information, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland 
OH 44106; 216/421-7340. 


